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[The Limmergeyer. } 


Tue rapacious birds or birds of prey (raptores, Vic.) con- 
stitute one of the most interesting and remarkable of the 
families into which the feathered race is divided. Like 
the carnivora among mammalia, they have instincts and 
bodily powers fitting them for a life of warfare and ag- 
gression. As, however, the carnivora exhibit among 
themselves various modifications of their instincts and 
habits, some boldly attacking their prey, some insidiously 


stealing upon their unsuspicious victim, some content- 
Vou, IV, 





ing themselves, except when made daring by hunger; 
with the offal and putrid carcasses which chance may 
throw in their way, so do we find among the raptores the 
same variations, ‘Though to a superficial eye the habits 
of birds of prey may seem all alike, yet to one who ob- 
serves more narrowly, a multitude of details in which 
marked differences subsist will not fail to be presented, 
Some, the tigers of their race, daring, rapid, and im- 
petuous, pursue their prey in the air, ro strike it 
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down with a swoop to the ground. Their excellence 
in this kind of aérial tilting, together with their feroeity, 
gained for the larger species of falcons, such as the 
jerfalcon and the peregrine, in the days when falconry 
was cultivated, the highest reputation. Others, as bold 
as the falcon, dart silently and instantaneously upon their 
prey, not while it is in the air, nor by a swoop, but by 
a sidelong arrow-like flight, striking or seizing it while 
it rests unconscious of the approach of its enemy. 
Others, on wide and buoyant wings, sail over meadows, 
downs, and moors, preying upon mice and reptiles, 
which they mark while hovering above. Some are 
wholly or partially nocturnal in their habits, others 
gaze upon the sun with unquailing eye. But setting 
aside all these details, which go to divide families into 
smaller groups or genera, we find differences of more 
importance to obtain among them; for example, we 
find one great family universally preying upon the 
flesh of animals which have fallen victims to their 
thirst for blood. The eagle, the falcon, and the hawk 
refuse, unless compelled by necessity, to taste other 
food than that they themselves have procured; they 
rend the quivering fibres of their expiring victim, and 
drink the blood warm from its fountain. The eye of 
the eagle glares defiance and a dauntless spirit; the 
beak is deep, strong, and curved, the point bending 
into a sharp and formidable hook; the legs (¢arsi), 
short and robust, are covered with rough hard scales ; 
the toes, too, are also thus protected, but above all they 
are armed with enormous hooked and sharply-pointed 
talons. It is these that the eagle plunges deep into 
the agonizing body of his prey as he proceeds to lace- 
rate it with his beak, and it is in their grasp that 
he bears off the fawn, or the lamb, or the wild fowl 
to his lonely eyrie; for it is seldom that the eagle (and 
it is the case with the falcons and hawks) attempts to 
satiate his hunger on the spot, unless, indeed, the 
animal be too heavy for him to carry off. 

The vulture, as the eagle, fills up its appointed station, 
but the station is different; it is destined to be one of 
the purifiers of the surface of the land—one of Nature’s 
scavengers, assisting the hyena and the wild dog ina 
foul but useful task. Neither fitted nor inclined to 
lead a life of sanguinary warfare, it banquets on carrion 
and revels in putrescence. Like a foul-feeding glutton, 
it will gorge itself to such a state as to render itself 
incapable of resistance or flight, though when unin- 
cumbered its flight is grand and soaring. Its powers 
are adapted to its instincts, its beak is feeble compared 
with that of the eagle, the ¢éarsi are more slender, and 
the toes longer, feebler, unarmed with huge hooked 
claws, and incapable of grasping a heavy weight 
during flight. Where the vulture finds his food, 
there he banquets, never attempting to carry it to 
his haunts. The eagle ‘lives single, or only in com- 
pany with his mate; the vulture usually congregates 
in bands. 

Nature, however, proceeds on her march by steps— 
she seems (so to speak) to dislike abrupt transitions, 
and we find in studying her diligeatly, that forms 
blend into forms, groups into groups, by intermediate 
and graduated links of union. We have pictured two 
extremes—the eagle and the vulture; but the naturalist 
finds the interval between these prominent forms filled 
up by various forms of an intermediate character ; and 
one of these is exhibited in the bird represented at the 
beginning of this article—the lammergeyer of the Alps 
(gypaétos barbatus, Storr.) 

This fine bird, which equals or exceeds the largest 
eagle in size, is found throughout the whole of the great 
mountain ehains of the Old World, being in fact, 
though not anywhere numerous, very widely dispersed. 
It occurs in the Pyrenees, and in the Alps of Germany 
and Switzerland, where it is notorious for its destruc- 
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tiveness among the lambs and kids which are fed-on 
the green slopes of the lower ranges. 

The intermediate situation assigned to the limmer- 
geyer, and which is aptly expressed in the generic 
appellation gypaétus (a Greek compound designating 
a vulture and an eagle,) is clearly indicated in its form 
and general habits. Of a powerful and robust make, 
it has neither the bill nor the talons of the eagle, the 
former being elongated, and hooked only at the top, 
and the latter comparatively sraall and feeble; nor has 
it an exclusive appetite for blood, carrion and putrid 
animals being greedily devoured by it. The eagle 
bears off his prey,—the; lammergeyer seldom attempts 
to remove it, but devours it on the spot; indeed, his 
grasp is too feeble to permit him to manage effectually 
any but a trifling weight. Attracted by the carcase of 
some unfortunate animal which has perished among the 
ravines of the mountains, a number of these birds 
gradually congregate to share the booty, and gorge 
like the vulture to repletion. The limmergeyer, how- 
ever, does not confine himself to putrid flesh, but 
attacks lambs, kids, and the weak and sickly of the 
flocks with great ferocity; the strong-limbed chamois 
is not secure, nor When rendered desperate by hunger 
will the ravenous bird forbear an attack on man. 
Children indeed are said to have often fallen sacrifices 
to its rapacity, Young or small animals are easily 
destroyed, for though elongated, the beak is hard and 
strong, and well adapted for lacerating the victim ; but 
larger animals, instead of being at once grappled with, 
are, as it is said, insidiously assaulted while upon 
the edge of some precipice or steep declivity, the bird 
unexpectedly sweeping upon them with fury, and hur- 
ling them into the abyss down which it plunges to 
glut its appetite. As illustrative of the boldness of 
the limmergeyer, Bruce relates that, attracted by the 
preparations for dinner, which his servants were making 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, a bearded vulture 
** slowly made his advances to the party, and at length 
fairly seated himself within the ring they had formed. 
The affrighted natives ran for their lances and shields, 
and the bird, after an ineffectual attempt to abstract a 
portion of their meal from the boiling water, seized a 
large piece in each of-his talons from a platter that 
stood by, and carried them off slowly along the ground 
as he came.” Returning in a few minutes for a second 
freight he was shot. . 

There is little in the general aspect of this bird 
to remind one of the vulture, and yet the character of 
the head, and the general contour of the body, are 
strikingly different from those of the eagle; there is a 
want of dignity and quiet grandeur in its attitude, and 
the glance of its red eye, though keen and cruel, is 
deficient in that expression of daring and resolution 
which we admire in the feathered monarch. The 
bristly beard which depends from the lower mandible, 
tends also to give a peculiar character to its physiog- 
nomy. Of the nidification of the ltimmergeyer little is 
ascertained, except that it selects the most inaccessible 
pinnacles as the site of its eyrie; Pallas states that it 
is known to breed on the high rocks of the great Altaic 
chain, and beyond the lake Baikal. 

In length this extraordinary bird measures about 
four feet from the bill to the end of the tail, and from 
nine to ten in the expanse of its wings. Larger ad- 
measurements have been given by various writers, 
which are probably exaggerated—none of the nu- 
merous specimens, which we have seen exceeding our 
statement. The tarsi are short and almost hidden 
by the feathers of the thighs; the iris is bright red ; 
the wings are ample, the second and third quill feathers 
being the longest; the tail is graduated ; the head is 
clothed with feathers, and from the sides of the under 
mandible proceeds a row of black bristles, which form a 
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beard or pencil at its angle, and a layer of similar 
bristles, beginning at the eye, covers the nostrils. ‘The 
general colour of the upper surface is dark greyish 
brown, the centre of each feather having a longitudinal 
dash of white. The neck and the whole of the under 
surface are white, tinted with reddish brown. The 
young birds are darker in the general hue of their 
plumage than the adult, and the white spots are larger 
and less defined; in this stage it has been mistaken 
for a distinct species. 

The flight of the lammergeyer, as its great bodily 
powers, its ample wings and tail sufficiently indicate, 
is sweeping and majestic. It sails around the Alpine 
summits, whence it marks its quarry from afar, and 
collecting all its energies for the onset, glides like an 
arrow upon its prey. If, however, it be lured from its 
aérial altitude by carrion, it no longer emulates the 
eagle in its pounce, but calmly descending to some 
neighbouring crag, it thence sets out, flying with heavy 
wings, at a short distance from the ground towards its 
foul repast, to be joined by others of its species. ‘Two 
noble specimens in fine plumage are in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society ; they seem to bear confinement 
well, and are healthy and vigorous. 


Absence of Antipathies.—I am of a constitution so general, 
that it consorts and sympathizeth with all things. 1 have 
no antipathy in diet, humour, air, or anything. I wonder 
not at the French for their dishes of frogs, snails, arid toad- 
stools, nor at the Jews for locusts and grasshoppers : but, 
being among them, make them my common viands, and I 
find they agree with my stomach as well as theirs. I could 
digest a salad gathered in a churchyard as well as in a 
garden. I cannot start at the presence of a serpent, 
scorpion, lizard, or salamander; at the sight of a toad or 
viper, I find in me no desire to take up a stone to destroy 
them. I feel not in myself those common antipathies that 
I can discover in others. Those national repugnances do 
not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice the French, 
Italian, Spaniard, and Dutch ; but where I find their actions 
in balance with my countrymen’s, I honour, love and em- 
brace them in some degree. I was born in the eighth 
climate, but seemed to be framed and constellated unto all. 
I am no plant that will not prosper out of a garden, All 
places, all airs, make unto me one country, I am an 
Englishman, everywhere, and under any meridian. I have 
been shipwrecked, yet am not an enemy with the sea or 
winds; I can study, play, or sleep in a tempest. In brief, 
Iam averse from nothing; my conscience would give me 
the lie if I should absolutely detest or hate any essence but 
the devil; or so, at least, abhor anything, but that we might 
come to composition.— Brown's Religio Medici, 


Advantage to the Moderns.—Though there were man 
giants of old in physics and philosophy, yet I say with 
Didacus Stella, “ A dwarf standing on the shoulders of a 
giant may see further than a giant himself."—Burion. 





COSTUME OF NORMANDY. 

Tue existing costumes of Normandy offer a more 
curjous subject than. might at first be imagined ; for 
not only are they remarkably distinctive in themselves, 
but in the prevailing dress of the females we discover 
evident traces of a mode of attire which has been 
extinct in this country for several centuries. Our chief 
authorities in this matter must be the respective tours 
through Normandy of Mrs. Stothard and Mr. Dawson 
Turner; and it is to the latter tourist that we are 
indebted for the indication of the analogy to which we 
have just adverted. 

Leaving out of view the costume of the upper and 
middie classes of society, whose attire offers nothing 
remarkable, being an imitation, generally slow and 
awkward, of the mode which Paris sets to the nations 
of Europe, we shall direct our exclusive attention to the 
costumes which seem more particularly characteristic. 
Both Mrs.Stothard ant Mr. Turtier, in describing 
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Rouen, have mentioned the motley groups of figures that 
appear in the streets of that ancient city. Among the 
most curious objects are the carts, which are sometimes 
drawn by eight or nine horses placed in a string one 
before another, and usually adorned with sheep skins 
dyed blue: from the collar projects on each side of the 
neck a painted board, which is sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of looking-glass, the whole equipage having 
an exceedingly odd but not unpicturesque appearance, 
Other carts are sometimes drawn by yoked oxen. Some 
of the peasants who bring vegetables from the country 
on horseback, without saddle or bridle, make a still 
more picturesque appearance. “ But the best figures 
on horseback,” says Mr. Turner, “ are the young men 
who take out their masters’ horses to give them exer- 
cise, and who are frequently to be seen on the grand 
cours, They ride without hat, coat, saddle, or saddle- 
cloth, and with the shirt ‘sleeves rolled up above the 
elbow. Their negligent equipment, added to their 
short curling hair, and the ease and elasticity they 
display in the management of their horses, give them, 
on the whole, a great resemblance to the Grecian 
warriors of the Elgin marbles.” Then appear the 
women with their large baskets, tempting purchasers 
by a rich display of fine fruits and beautiful flowers. 
Bonnets do not form part of the proper female costume 
of the country; and the men also are frequently to be 
seen without hats in the streets; and when their heads 
are covered, the coverings are of every shape and hue, 
from the black beaver, with or without a rim, through 
all the gradations of cap to the simple white cotton 
nightcap. They seldom wear cravats. The common 
people of both sexes invariably wear wooden shoes, 
fastened across the foot by a leather strap, with a piece 
of black or white sheep-skin upon the instep to prevent 
the foot from being galled by the pressure of the wood. 
“When they walk or run along the pavement,” says 
Mrs. Stothard, “ these shoes make such a clatter, that 
when I first arrived here, I frequently turned ‘round, 
thinking a horse was immediately coming upon me.” 
Tourists complain sadly of the importunity and in- 
solence of the beggars which swarm in the Norman 
towns. Strangers are continually beset by them, and 
are sometimes followed with great perseverance by 
eight or nine at a time, many of them displaying 
shocking personal distortions, deformities, and defects. 
Mrs. Stothard says at one place, “‘ When we were 
going into the court-yard of an inn at Magny, in our 
roud to Paris, the door-way was filled by mendicants ; 
one man, a most dreadful deformity of nature, was 
seated upon an ass, begging of every person that passed 
by. Frequently has the stump of a hand been actually 
thrust in my face. A beggar once seized me by the 
arm, demanding money, and was ascending the stairs 
to follow me into my chamber, till I got rid of her by 
yielding a trifle to her importunity, with which she 
seemed dissatisfied because it was not a france.” It is 
much the same even while travelling on the road. 
The beggars station themselves upon the side of every 
hill; and the most interesting and agreeable of the 
ways in which they announce their object is by throw- 
ing a nosegay into the carriage. There is, however, 
no lack of more urgent applications. If the stranger 
is not moved by the plaintive tone with which they 
utter—* A small charity, if you please, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he is attacked on the side of his devotion, and 
is inundated by a shower of paternosters, creeds, and 
Ave Marias, which fall upon him with the utmost velo- 
city. Should all this prove ineffectual, wishes for the 
health and welfare of the assailed party, and for their 
safe and prosperous journey, are then essayed. They 
go through all this, according to Mr. Turner, “ with 
an earnestness and pertinacity almost inconceivable, 
whatevér rebuffs they may receive. Their good temper 
3Q2 
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foo’"is* undisturbed, and their face is generally as 
piteous as their language and tone; though every now 
and ‘then a laugh will out, and that probably when 
they are telling you they are petits misérables, pauvres 

tits malheureur, qui n’ont ni pére ni mére.” With 
all this they are excellent flatterers. An Englishman 
is sure to be ‘ milord, and a lady to be ‘ ma belle 
duchesse,’ or * ma belle princesse.’ ‘They will try, too, to 
please you by ‘ vivent les Anglais !’” 

It would seem that begging is practised’ occasionally 
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as a favourable opportunity offers even by persons in | 


the lower orders who do not make mendicity a pro- 
fession. This is particularly the case with the women. 
Speaking of them, a lady who contributes some lively 
sketches to Mr. Turner's book, states that even the 
women who inhabit towns live much in the open air. 





Besides being employed in many servile offices out of 
doors, they sit at their doors or windows pursuing their 
business, or lounge about watching passengers to 
obtain charity. ‘‘ Thus,” proceeds the lady,“ their 
faces and necks are always of a copper colour anid at 
an advanced age more dusky still; so that for the 
anatomy and colour of witches a painter needs look no 
farther.” We hope the lady is a little satirical here, 
and we apprehend her observation must be limited to 
the Jowest of the low. We can collect that a large 
proportion of the young and middle-aged females, 
though bronzed, have very pleasing features; and in 
the small shops and elsewhere women that are decidedly 
pretty may frequently be seen. Mr. Turner himself 
admits, in another place, that the young are generally 


| pretty, although the old are tanned and ugly. He 
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adds :-—“ The transition from youth to age seems in- 
stantaneous,—labour and poverty have destroyed every 
intermediate gradation ; but whether young or old, they 
have all the same good-humoured look, and appear gene- 
rally industrious, though almost incessantly talking.” 

In noticing the prevalent dress among the mass of 
the female population, we should do great injustice to 
the subject if we allowed it to be painted by any other 
hand than that of a female. We therefore give Mrs. 
Stothard’s account :— 

“It looks singular at the first view, but, when 
the eye is accustomed to it, appears by no means un- 
becoming: it generally consists of a woollen petticoat, 
striped with a variety of colours, as red, blue, &c; an 
apron also of red or blue. The jacket of the gown’ is 
most commonly made of marone, white, black, or red 





worsted ; the long sleeves of which being sometimes 
perhaps of marone so far as the elbow, and the lower 
half of a scarlet colour. A little shawl (white or 
coloured), with a fringe round it, pinned in plaits upon 
the back, covers the shoulders. ‘The head-dress, called 
the Bourgoin, is the most remarkable and conspicuous 
part of their attire. It is formed of white stiffly- 
starched muslin, that covers a pasteboard shape, and 
rises a great height above the head, frequently diminish- 
ing in size towards the top, where it finishes in a cir- 
cular form: two long lappets depend from either side 
towards the back, and these are often composed of the 
finest lace. Some of the women have a piece of velvet, 
which fastens their head-dress under the chin, and 
others a riband that crosses the forehead from the cap. 
Several women, on Sundays or holidays, appear 
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entirely in white instead of this costume; but they still 
retain their Bourgoin, which on such occasions is always 
composed of fine muslin and lace.” 

To this we should add that pockets of a different dye 
are usually attached to the outside of the petticoat, and 
the appendage of a key or corkscrew may often be 
perceived. Large silver or gilt ornaments (usually 
crosses) are also suspended round their necks, while 
long gold earrings drop from either side of their head, 
and their shoes often glitter with enormous paste- 
buckles. It must indeed be understood that the dress 
is by no means restricted to the lower or even middle 
classes, but is still preferred, or at least a modification 
of it, by many females in the higher walks of life. 
Speaking of it, Mr. Turner says, that there is a manifest 


resemb.ance between it and the attire of the women of 
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England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. . This 
is particularly apparent in that species of the Bourgoin 
which forms part of the grand costume of a Norman 
woman, the very prototype of which may be found in 
Strutt’s ‘ Ancient Dresses.’ ‘‘ Decorated with silver 
before and with lace streaming behind, it towers on the 
head of the stiff-necked complacent wearer, whose looks 
appear beneath arrayed with statuary precision. Nor 
is its antiquity solely confined to its form and fashion ; 
for, descending from the great-grandmother to the 
great-grand-daughter, it remains as an heir-loom in 
the family from generation to generation.” 

We cannot well conclude this notice of Norman 
costume without bestowing a few words on the fisher- 
men of Pollet, a suburb of Dieppe; the following 
particulars concerning whom are derived from a pas- 
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sage which is given by Mr. Dawson Turner as a trans- 
lation from a French history of Dieppe. 

Three-fourths of the natives of Pollet are fishermen, 
who are not less distinguished from the mass of the 
citizens by their name of Poltese (taken from their place 
of residence), than by the difference in their dress and 
language,—the simplicity of their manners, and the 
narrow extent of their’ acquirements. To the present 
day, they continue to wear the same dress as in the 
sixteenth century. This consists of trousers covered 
with short wide petticoats, which open in the middle 
to afford room for the legs to move, and woollen waist- 
coats, laced in the front with ribands, and tucked Lelow 
into the waistband of their trousers. Over these waist- 
coats is a loose coat, without buttons or fastenings of 
any kind, which falls so low as not only to cover their 





petticoats, but extends a foot or more beyond them. 
These articles are usually of cloth or serge, of an uni- 
form colour, and either red or blue; for they allow no 
other variation, except that all the seams of their dress 
are faced with white silk galloon, about an inch in 
width. To complete the whole, instead of hats, they 
wear on their heads caps of velvet or coloured cloth, 
forming altogether a dress which, while it is evidently 
ancient, is in a considerable degree pleasing and pic- 
turesque. Thus clad, the Poltese have the appearance 
of a distinct and foreign colony ; while, continually oceu- 
pied in fishing, they have had no share in the changes 
and ®@xtended civilization which circumstances and the 
lapse of time have diffused over France. They are in- 
deed scareely acquainted with 400 words of the French 
language, and these they pronounce with an idiom 
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exclusively their own, adding to each an oath by way 
of epithet,—a habit so inveterate with them, that even 
at confession, at the moment of seeking absolution for 
the practice, it is no uncommon thing with them to 
swear that they will be guilty of it no more, To 
balance, however, this vice, their morals are uncor- 
rupted, their fidelity is exemplary, and they are la- 
borious and charitable, and zealous for the honour of 
their country, and equally so in behalf of their priests, 
in defence of whom they once threatened to throw the 
Archbishop of Rouen into the river, and were well 
nigh executing their threats. 

The wood-cuts in this and the preceding article are 
from original sketches by Mr. Delamotte. 


CHINA.—No. VIII. 
Tur Bamsoo, Campnor Tree, anp Orr Piant, 


Tue Bamsoo.—Although no production of China is of 
so much importance to us as tea, there are others of equal 
or perhaps superior value to the Chinese themselves, and 
the bamkoo may be classed among them, In the hands 
of the Chinese, the bamboo may almost be denominated 
a universal material; for they perform with it opera- 
tions the most various and dissimilar that can well be 
imagined. This reed, in its entire state, is formed into 
stools, chairs, tables, bedsteads, and many other articles 
of furniture. It supplies scaffolding for building, masts 
and yards for shipping, carts and wheelbarrows for 
husbandry, wheels and tubes for irrigation, Split into 
laths, or heaten into fibres, it forms s¢reens for orna- 
ment, and ropes, cords, and twine for all purposes,— 
from the rigging of a ship to the wick of a candle. 
Woven, it becomes a sail-cloth or a sacking ; macerated 
into a pulp, it is made into paper; and mixed up with 
lime, it serves to caulk their ships. By simply tying 
together four of these reeds, swimming-jackets are con- 
structed capable of supporting one or more persons, 
and a machine is thus made for the prevention of 
drowning, equally efficacious with our more elaborate 
life-preservers. When young, it affords a nutritious 
article of diet; when growing, it is a fence for their 
gardens and fields, a protection for their cottages, and 
an ornament for their palaces. It is the weapon of 
justice and the instrument of oppression, supporting 
equally the authority of the mandarin and the arrogance_ 
of the petty official. It almost seems that, without its 
use, the machinery of government would stand still, and 
the Chinese would want many of those accessories to 
comfort which separate the civilized man from the 
savage. 

Tre Campnor-Tree.—One of the useful and mag- 
nificent productions of the vegetable kingdom that 
enriches China, and more particularly the provinces 
of Kiang-si and Canton, is the laurus camphora, or 
camphor-tree. This stupendous laurel, which often 
adorns the banks of the rivers, was in several places 
found by Lord Amherst’s embassy above fifty feet high, 
with its stent twenty feet in circumference, and with 
branches not less than nine feet in circumference. The 
Chinese themselves affirm that it sometimes attains the 
height of more than 300 feet, and a circumference 
greater than the extended arms of twenty men could 
embrace ; but the English found no instance that jus- 
tified their description. Camphor is obtained from 
the branches by steeping them, while fresh cut, in 
water for two or three days, and then boiling them till 
the gum, in the form of a white jelly, adheres to a stick 
which is used in constantly stirring the branches. The 
fluid is then poured into a glazed vessel, where it con- 
cretes in a few hours. To purify it, the Chinese take 
a quantity of finely-powdered earth which they lay at 
the bottom of a copper basin; over this they place a 
layer of camphor, and then another layer of earth, and 
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so on until the vessel is: nearly filled; the last or top- 
most layer being of earth. ‘They cover this last layer 
with the leaves of a plant called po-ho, which seems to 
be a species of mentha. ‘They now invert a second 
basin over the first, and make it air-tight by luting, 
The whole is submitted to the action of a regulated fire 
for a certain length of time, and then left to cool. On 
separating the vessels the camphor is found to have 
sublimed, and to have adhered to the upper basin. 
Repetitions of the same process complete its refinement, 
The camphor obtained from this tree is less valued by 
the Chinese themselves than that imported from Borneo, 
Mr. Clarke Abel conjectures that the preference pro- 
ceeds from the adulteration of the article by the Chinese 
manufacturers, since the mode of refining is well known. 
Besides yielding this valuable ingredient, the camphor- 
tree is one of the principal timber-trees of China, and 
is used not only in building but in most articles of fur- 
niture, The wood is dry and of a light colour; and, 
although light and easy to work, is durable ‘and not 
liable to be injured by insects. Further particulars, 
with a wood-cut of this tree, may be found in the 
* Penny Magazine,’ No. 66. 

Tue On-Piant.—The camellia oleifera, called by 
the Chinese the tcha-yeou, or “ the oil-bearing tea- 
plant,” has the same habitats and grows in precisely 
the same soil as the tea-plant, and resembles it in 
most of its botanical characters. It produces much 
of the oil used by the Chinese, which is described as 
pure and esculent. It is cultivated in large plantations, 
and seems to flourish best in a red sandy soil, where, 
except the tea, few other plants will grow. This beau- 
tiful shrab is sometimes as large as a moderate sized 
cherry-tree, and seldom less than six or eight feet high. 
It bears a profusion of blossoms, which are large, single, 
and purely white, and give at a distance the appearance 
of a grove lightly covered with snow. The oil is con- 
tained in the seeds of the plant; and it may be re- 
marked that the seeds of the tea-plant also yield oil; 
nor, according to some writers, is this the only re- 
semblance in the useful properties of the two plants. 
Mr. Clarke Abel concludes that the leaves of the 
camellia, having undergone the same preparation as 
the leaves of the tea-plant, are used by the Chinese as 
tea; and Kempfer asserts that a species of the camellia 
is used in Japan with tea, to which it gives a high 
flavour. The mode of cultivation is supposed to be the 
same with both plants, and where the tea-plant might 
be introduced, there also would the camellia flourish. 
This beautiful and useful plant was brought to Eng- 
land by some gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 
It was here considered to be the same as the camellia 
sesanqua of authors; but Mr. Abel is of opinion that 
it is quite distinct. 

The simple process by which the oil is extracted from 
the seed is thus described by Mr. Clarke Abel :-—‘* The 
seeds are first reduced to a coarse powder by one of 
several methods. Sometimes they are pounded in a 
large mortar by a weight at the end of a lever, acted 
upon by the cogs of a water-wheel. At others, they 
are crushed by a horizontal wheel, having small per- 
pendicular wheels shod with iron fixed to its circum- 
ference, and acting in a groove lined with the same 
metal. When sufficiently ground, they are put into 
bags and boiled, or rather stewed a short time, and are 
then transferred to the press, where they yield the oil. 
The press is of very rude construction: it consists of 
the hollowed trunk of a tree, open at one end, and 
having two square holes morticed in its sides, opposite 
each other. It is so supported that the upper end 
is higher than the other. When the oil is to be ex- 
pressed, one of the bags is put into the trunk and 
pushed back to its depressed end. Semicircular pieces 
of wood are then introduced through the mortices, andy 
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meeting, form a circle, which is equal to the circum- 
ference of the hollow. Several of these are successively 
introduced, and fill up the interval between the bag 
and the mortices, and some space beyond. They are 
then driven back with great force upon the end by 
the means of bars and wedges of wood, forced in by an 
immense hammer in the form of a battering-ram. The 
oil runs from the press through a small opening in its 
depressed end. 





Habit.—We are so wonderfully formed, that, while we are 
creatures vehemently desirous of novelty, we are as strongly 
attached to habit aud custom. But it is the nature of things 
which hold us by custom, to affect us very little while we 
are in possession of them, but strongly when they are absent. 
I remember to have frequented a certain place every day for 
a long time together: and I may truly say that, so far from 
finding pleasure in it, I was affected with a sort of un- 
easiness and disgust: I came, I went, I returned, without 
pleasure ; yet if by any means I passed by the usual time 
of my going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not 
quiet till I had got into my old track. They who use snuff 
take it almost without being sensible that they take it, and 
the acute sense of smell is deadened, so as to feel hardly any 
thing from so sharp a stimulus: yet deprive the snuff-taker 
of his box, and he is the most uneasy mortal in the world. 
— Burke 


LAWS OF MERCIA, 


Sir Henry Cuavuncy in his ‘ Historical Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire,’ published in 1700, mentions that the kings 
of Mercia often resided and kept their court at Berkhamsted, 
in that county. He also speaks of a parliament or great 
council which was held there, under Withred, king of Kent 
and Mercia, in the year 697, in which Birthwald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, presided, and at which all the prelates 
and military men assembled. Gough has corrected Sir 
Henry as to the place of assembly, which was really at 
Bursted, near Maidstone. All the rest is right. We have 
selected a few of the enactments which were agreed to on 
this occasion, and which seem to contain some .curious 
illustrations of the condition of the people under the Saxon 
rule. The predominance of ecclesiastical influence is very 
visible in some of the regulations. 

If any shall enfranchise his servant at the altar, he shall 
be free and capable to inherit, and shall be manumised 
without limit. 

If any servant, by command of the master, shall do any 
servile work after the sun shall be set on Saturday, or on 
Sunday, the master shall pay 80s. for the fact. If aservant 
shall travel on either of those days*, he shall pay 6s. or be 
whipped, If a freeman shall travel on a day forbidden, he 
shall stand in the pillory, and the informer shall have half, 
as well of the mulct as of the wirgil. 

If a husbandman, without the knowledge of his wife, 
shall offer anything to the devil, he shall forfeit his estate 
and stand in the pillory; but if both of them shall offend, 
she also shall lose all her goods, and stand in the pillory. 
If a servant shall offer anything to the devil, he shall lose 
6s., or be whipped. 

If any person shall give flesh to his servant to be eaten 
ona fast day, his servant shall be free. If any servant 
shall voluntarily eat it, he shall either pay 6s. or be whipped. 

If a secular man shall kill a thief, no composition shall 
be made by the kinsman of him that is slain. If any free- 
man carrying away anything that is stolen, the king shall 
choose any one of these three punishments :—either that the 
thief shall be slain or banished beyond the seas, or rather 
his wirgild, (which was the value of his head or life) and 
he who apprehended him shall have half his goods; but if 
he shall kill him, he shall pay 70s. If any servant shall be 
robbed, and shall suffer the thief to escape, he shall pay 70s., 
or --————, which the king pleases; but if any one shall 
slay him, his master shall haye half his goods. 

If any stranger shall wander privily through the country, 
and shall neither cry aloud nor sound his horn, he shall be 
taken for a thief, and shall either be slain or banished. 


* This is only to be understood of after sunset on Saturday, 
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THE READING ROOM, 


Baritish Musaum. 


As very few even of the ordinary visitants to the British 
Museum have been in the Reading Room, or are 
acquainted with its regulations, it occurs to us that a 
short statement on the subject may be very acceptable 
to some of our readers. Increased as the collection 
has been by the gift which the late king made to the 
institution of the books and manuscripts collected by 
his father, the library of the British Museum is now 
one of the most valuable in Europe, both in manuscripts 
and printed books. The number of the persons who 
desire to avail themselves of the benefits it offers has 
more than increased with the increase of the collection ; 
and instead of the dozen or so of students and inquirers 
who formerly rendered the business of the librarians 
little other than a sinecure, the Reading Room is now 
daily crowded with a mixed multitude, who keep in 
constant and active employment a large body of intel- 
ligent persons appointed to attend to their wants. 

The Reading Room at the Museum is situated at the 
end of the library, with which it is connected by large 
folding-doors. The readers, however, never enter the 
library unless as ordinary visitors, the entrance being 
by a small private door on the first floor of the building, 
which is reached by a steep exterior flight of stone 
steps. The door at the top conducts to a lodge where 
the readers leave their umbrellas, and where there is a 
porter in attendance who keeps an account of the 
number of persons who enter, which enables the insti- 
tution to report to Parliament every year the number 
of visits paid to the Reading Room. Although the 
readers are admitted by ticket, renewable ‘every six 
months, the tickets are not shown at each visit to the 
porter, as he, or the persons attending in the room, can 
easily, after the first visit or so, distinguish the persons 
entitled to admittance. 

The Reading Room itself is a large and lofty oblong 
apartment, lighted by a range of large windows along 
each side, and at the farther end; all in the upper 
story, if we consider it as divided into two by a railed 
gallery which extends along the sides. The room is 
however very unequally lighted, in consequence of one 
side being overshadowed by the high brick wall of one 
of the wings of the main building. This is not a dis- 
advantage, as it enables the readers to choose the light 
which they prefer. A partition divides the room into two 
unequal apartments, of which the outermost is the largest. 
The whole below the gallery is lined with grated presses, 
filled with encyclopedias, lexicons, grammars, biographi- 
cal dictionaries, county histories, papers printed by 
order of the House of Commons, and other works, 
which are so frequently required for reference as to 
render it inconvenient that the general rule of the 
establishment should be applied to them. The presses 
being therefore unlocked every morning, the students 
are allowed to consult them or fetch them away without. 
the usual application to the attendants. A few of the 
presses are left unoccupied, and in these, in order to 
save trouble, the readers are at liberty to deposit such 
of the books they have had as they may require for 
use on a following day; but this does not preclude 
them from being taken away, if applied for by another 
person when not actually in use by him by whom they 
have been thus partially appropriated. 

The extent of the Reading Room is occupied by two 
rows of Jong and broad tables covered with green baize, 
which are separated from each other by a wide passage 
in the middle, and by narrower passages from the presses 
which line the walls on each side. There are eight 
comfortable leathern-bottomed chairs to each table, ail 
as there are- fourteen such tables, there are regular 
seats for 112 persons, or we may say 120, as there are 
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two or three small tables in places where room can be 
made for them. This is hardly sufficient accommoda- 
tion at present, and must before long be wholly in- 
adequate, Persons who come later than one o'clock 
can scarcely discover a vacant seat, and are often 
obliged to put up with some supernumerary contrivance. 
The number of seats will give no correct idea of the 
number of daily visitors to the Reading Room, as a large 
proportion of the early comers go after two, three, or 
four hours, and others who come late fill their places. 
Tt appears, indeed, that the average number of daily 
visitors amounts to about 235; for the return made to 
Parliament in the last session gives 70,266 as the total 
number for the year preceding, and this being divided 
by nearly 300 days in which the library is open, gives 
the above number as the result. The amount for that 
year was an increase of 11,466 on the year preceding: 
the rate of increase has been similarly progressive for 
several years past*, and must very soon render extensive 
additions to the present accommodation necessary. 

It is well for the student who comes to the Museum 
to have a previous knowledge, not only of the title of 
the work which he requires, but with the name of the 
author. Without this preparation his case is a sad 
one, and would be nearly hopeless were it not for the 
assistance whith Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ may 
render, and without which we are verily persuaded 
there wduld “have been a rebellion against the library 
catalogue lotig before this. Very audible murmurs 
there have often been. ‘The fault is, that the books are 
registered, not according to their subjects, but under 
the names of the authors, without even so much classi- 
fication as is used in the catalogues of booksellers, or of 
subscription and circulating libraries, Such catalogues 
of which’ usually divide themselves under such heads 
as History, Travels, ‘Poetry, Fiction, &c., ‘still how- 
ever retaining the alphabetical arrangement of names 
in the divisions. . This would be a help, though a poor 
one; but the Museum Catalogue-is rigidly an unclassi- 
fied list of names throughout, except where the'work 
happens to be anonymous, when’ it is entered under the 
head of its sabject. That the’ force of this disadvantage 
may be ‘the more clearly apprehended, -we’ will en- 
deavour to illustrate it by a familiar example. 

Suppose A,-B. wishes to consult the * Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ but has forgotten, or never 
knew, the name of the‘author. | How is he to proceed ? 
Before he asks for it, he must ‘not only ascertain that it 
is in the library, but also how it is entered in the library- 
catalogue, as his application will only be accepted in the 
form of that entry. If A. B. is unacquainted with the 
catalogue, he will probably propose to look for it under 
the head “ History,” and the subdivision “ Roman 
History ;” or he will expect to find it in such a form 
as this:—“* Roman Empire, Decline and Fall of, by 

,” if he supposes that'there is no particular 
classification, but a continuous alphabetical arrange- 
ment of subjects throughout. With these reasonable 
expectations, he must needs be “ perplexed in the 
extreme” when the real character of the catalogue 
becomes known to him. The work he wants is entered 
thus :—* Gibbon, Edward, History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;” and, as he has forgotten 
the name, what is Peter todo? Some charitable person 
may perhaps refer him to Watt’s* Bibliotheca’ for the 
information he requires; and although he feels that 
the catalogue of such a library as that of the British 
Museum ought not to need such assistance, he is glad 
of the relief which it affords. That others have been 
glad of it before A. B. is evident to him from the well- 
worn appearance it presents. As many of our readers 
must be unacquainted with the kind of assistance 

* The number of visitors to the Reading Room was 1950 in 
the year 1810; 8820 in 1820; and 3},200 in 1830, 
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which the work in question is calculated to render, 
we may as well mention it here. Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca’ 
is a work in four closely-printed quarto volumes, 
published in 1824, at the price of eleven guineas, 
The two first volumes contain an alphabetical list 
of the names of more than 40,000 authors, and under 
the name of each author is entered a list of his works 
and the date of the different editions. The two last 
volumes contain an alphabetical arrangement, accord- 
ing to subjects, of the works inserted in the former 
volumes under the names of the authors; and it includes 
also such works as have been anonymously published, 
and which could not therefore be included in the former 
volumes at all. When the subject is large, there is an 
internal classification ; as, for instance, under the name 
of any country, the works which illustrate its history, 
language, manners, &c., with topographical descrip. 
tions of it, and travels in it, are classed separately under 
proper heads. This great work, on which its learned 
compiler was employed for nearly twenty years, is of 
incalculable value to students, notwithstanding the 
occasional errors; from which it can hardly be expected 
that a work of such extent and ‘character should be 
exempt. The time and trouble which it saves may be 
easily estimated by one who needs information concern- 
ing books which have appeared since the completion of 
the * Bibliotheca,’ and concerning which it of course 
ean afford no information, It is highly desirable that 
a continuation, in. the form of appendices to this im- 
portant work, should be published every five or ten 
ars, 

But where is A.B.? He found the work he wanted 
in the fourth volume of the ‘ Bibliotheca,’ in the sub- 
division of “ History,” under the head Rome, and was 
there also referred to the page and part of page in the 
previous division, where he might find the same work 
entered under the name of the author. He thus ob- 
tained all the information he required, and was enabled 
to discover the work even in the chaos of the Museum 
catalogue, This catalogue was printed between the 
years 1813 and 1819, .in eight octavo volumes, and 
published at the price of four guineas. The copy at 
the Reading Room has the octavo pages pasted on 
folio leaves, with an alternate blank leaf, so as to leave 
room for the insertiow of additional works with the 
pen as they arrive; the volumes are so crowded with 
such manuscript additions, that a’new edition cannot 
much longer be dispensed with ; and in preparing it 
we are very sanguine in our hope that another and 
more rational arrangement will be adopted. 

When a reader has found the work he requires, he 
copies on a slip of paper the form in which it is entered 
in the catalogue, and signs it with his name. Such 
tickets are left upon a table, whence they are fetched 
by persons whose business it is to find in the library the 
books which have been applied for and to take them to 
the Reading Room, where they are received by another 
set of persons, who are always in attendance in the 
room, and whose duty it is to distribute the books to 
the students who have applied forthem. They are well 
acquainted with the persons of the readers, and rarely 
deliver to one the books intended for another. The 
promptitude with which printed books or manuscripts 
are obtained varies much with the time of the day ; and 
the delay, though sometimes considerable, is probably 
rarely greater than results from the extent of the 
library and the multitude of the demands, 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
69, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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